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“We want a better America, an America that 
will give its citizens, first of all, a higher and 


higher standard of living so that no child will 
cry for food in the midst of plenty. We want to 
have an America where the inventions of science 
will be at the disposal of eyery American family, 
not merely for the few who can afford them. 
An America that will have no sense of insecurity 
and which will make it possible for all groups, 
regardless of race, creed or color to live in 
friendship, to be real neighbors; an America that 
will carry its great mission, of helping other 
countries to help themselves.” 
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OUR INVISIBLE POOR 
by Dwight Macdonald 


In his significantly titled “The Affluent Society” 
(1958) Professor J. K. Galbraith states that 
poverty in this country is no longer “a massive 
affliction [but] more nearly an afterthought.” 
Dr. Galbraith is a humane critic of the American 
capitalist system, and he is generously indignant 
about the continued existence of even this non- 
massive and afterthoughtish poverty. But the inter- 
esting thing about his pronouncement, aside from 
the fact that it is inaccurate, is that it was gener- 
ally accepted as obvious. For a long time now, 
almost everybody has assumed that, because of 
the New Deal’s social legislation and — more im- 
portant — the prosperity we have enjoyed since 
1940, mass poverty no longer exists in this 
country. 

Dr. Galbraith states that our poor have 
dwindled to two hard-core categories. One is the 
“insular poverty” of those who live in the rural 
South or in depressed areas like West Virginia. 
The other category is “case poverty,” which he 
says is “commonly and properly related to [such] 
characteristics of the individuals so afflicted [as] 
mental deficiency, bad health, inability to adapt 
to the discipline of modern economic life, exces- 
sive procreation, alcohol, insufficient education.” 
He reasons that such poverty must be due to 
individual defects, since “nearly everyone else 
has mastered his environment; this proves that 
it is not intractable.” Without pressing the simi- 
larity of this concept to the “Social Darwinism” 
whose fallacies Dr. Galbraith easily disposes of 
elsewhere in his book, one may observe that most 
of these characteristics are as much the result of 
poverty as its cause. 


_Dr. Galbraith’s error is understandable, and 
common. Last April the newspapers reported 
some exhilarating statistics in a Department of 
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Commerce study: the average family income in- 
creased from $2,340 in 1929 to $7,020 in 1961. 
(These figures are calculated in current dollars, 
as are all the others | shall cite.) But the papers 
did not report the fine type, so to speak, which 
showed that almost all the recent gain was made 
by families with incomes of over $7,500, and that 
the rate at which poverty is being eliminated has 
slowed down alarmingly since 1953. Only the 
specialists and the statisticians read the fine type, 
which is why illusions continue to exist about 
American poverty. 


Now Michael Harrington, an alumnus of the 
Catholic Worker and the Fund for the Republic 
who is at present a contributing editor of Dissent 
and the chief editor of the Socialist Party bi- 
weekly, New America, has written “The Other 
America: Poverty in the United States” (Mac- 
millan). In the admirably short space of under 
two hundred pages, he outlines the problem, de- 
scribes in imaginative detail what it means to be 
poor in this country today, summarizes the find- 
ings of recent studies by economists and sociolo- 
gists, and analyzes the reasons for the persistence 
of mass poverty in the midst of general prosperity. 


In the last year we seem to have suddenly 
awakened, rubbing our eyes like Rip van Winkle, 
to the fact that mass poverty persists, and that it 
is one of our two gravest social problems. (The 
other is related: While only eleven per cent of 
our population is non-white, twenty-five per cent 
of our poor are.) What is “poverty”? It is a 
historically relative concept, first of all. “There 
are new definitions [in America] of what man 
can achieve, of what a human standard of life 
should be,” Mr. Harrington writes. “Those who 
suffer levels of life well below those that are pos- 
sible, even though they live better than medieval 
knights or Asian peasants, are poor. . . . Poverty 
should be defined in terms of those who are 
denied the minimal levels of health, housing, food, 
and education that our present stage of scientific 
knowledge specifies for life as it is now lived in 
the United States.” His dividing line follows that 
proposed in recent studies by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: $4,000 a year for a 
family of four and $2,000 for an individual 
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living alone. (All kinds of income are included, 
such as food grown and consumed on farms.) 
This is the cutoff line generally drawn today. 


Mr. Harrington estimates that between forty 
and fifty million Americans, or about a fourth of 
the population, are now living in poverty. Not 
just below the level of comfortable living, but real 
poverty, in the old-fashioned sense of the word — 
that they are hard put to it to get the mere neces- 
sities, beginning with enough to eat. This is 
difficult to believe in the United States of 1963, 
but one has to make the effort, and it is now 
being made. The exent of our poverty has sud- 
denly become visible. The same thing has hap- 
pened in England, where working-class gains as 
a result of the Labour Party’s post-1945 welfare 
state blinded almost everybody to the continued 
existence of mass poverty. It was not until Pro- 
fessor Richard M. Titmuss, of the London School 
of Economics, published a series of articles in the 
New Statesman last fall, based on his new book, 
“Income Distribution and Social Change” (Allen 
& Unwin), that even the liberal public in England 
became aware that the problem still persists on a 
scale that is “statistically significant,” as the 
economists put it. 


The Limits of Statistics 


Statistics on poverty are even trickier than 
most. For example, age and geography make a 
difference. There is a distinction, which cannot 
be rendered arithmetically, between poverty and 
low income. A childless young couple with $3,000 
a year is not poor in the way an elderly couple 
might be with the same income. The young 
couple’s statistical poverty may be temporary in- 
convenience; if the husband is a graduate student 
or a skilled worker, there are prospects of later 
affluence or at least comfort. But the old couple 
can look forward only to diminishing earnings 
and increasing medical expenses. So also geog- 
raphically: A family of four in a small town with 
$4,000 a year may be better off than a like family 
in a city —lower rent, no bus fares to get to 
work, fewer occasions (or temptations) to spend 
money. Even more so with a rural family. Al- 
though allowance is made for the value of the 
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vegetables they may raise to feed themselves, it is 
impossible to calculate how much money they 
don’t spend on clothes, say, or furniture, be- 
cause they don’t have to keep up with the Joneses. 
Lurking in the crevices of a city, like piranha 
fish in a Brazilian stream, are numerous tempt- 
ing opportunities for expenditure, small but vo- 
racious, which can strip a budget to its bones in 
a surprisingly short time. 


How Many Poor? 


It is not, therefore, surprising to find that there 
is some disagreement about just how many mil- 
lions of Americans are poor. The point is that all 
recent studies” agree that American poverty is 
still a mass phenomenon. 


Thus the Commerce Department’s April report 
estimates there are 17,500,000 families and “un- 
attached individuals” with incomes of less than 
$4,000. How many of the latter are there? “Pov- 
erty and Deprivation” (see note below) puts the 
number of single persons with under $2,000 at 
4,000,000. Let us say that in the 17,500,000 under 
$4,000 there are 6,500,000 single persons — the 
proportion of unattached individuals tends to go 
down as income rises. This homemade estimate 
gives us 11,000,000 families with incomes of 
under $4,000. Figuring the average American 
family at three and a half persons— which it 
is — this makes 38,500,000 individuals in fami- 
lies, or a grand total, if we add in the 4,000,000 
“unattached individuals” with under $2,000 a 
year, of 42,500,000 Americans now living in 
poverty, which is close to a fourth of the total 
population. 


The reason Dr. Galbraith was able to see pov- 
erty as no longer “a massive affliction” is that he 
used a cutoff of $1,000, which even in 1949, 
when it was adopted in a Congressional study, 
was probably too low (the C.I.0O. argued for 
$2,000) and in 1958, when “The Affluent Society” 
appeared, was simply fantastic. 

The model postwar budgets drawn up in 1951 


* The studies, all of which are referred to by the author, include, Dr. 
Gabriel Kolko, Wealth & Poverty in America (Praeger) ; Dr. James 
N. Morgan, et al, Income and Welfare in the United States (McGraw- 
Hill); ‘*Poverty and Deprivation’? (pamphlet), Conference on Eco- 
nomic Progress, Leon H. Keyserling and others. 
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by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to “maintain 
a level of adequate living” give a concrete idea 
of what poverty means in this country —or 
would mean if poor families lived within their 
income and spent it wisely, which they don’t. 
Dr. Kolko summarizes the kind of living these 
budgets provide: 

Three members of the family see a movie once every 
three weeks, and one member sees a movie once every 
two weeks. There is no telephone in the house, but the 


family makes three pay calls a week. They buy one 
book a year and write one letter a week. 


The father buys one heavy wool suit every two years 
and a light wool suit every three years; the wife, one 
suit every ten years or one skirt every five years. Every 
three or four years, depending on the distance and time 
involved, the family takes a vacation outside their own 
city. In 1950, the family spent a total of $80 to $90 on 
all types of home furnishings, electrical appliances, and 
laundry equipment. ... The family eats cheaper cuts of 
meat several times a week, but has more expensive cuts 
on holidays. The entire family consumes a total of two 
five-cent ice cream cones, one five-cent candy bar, two 
bottles of soda, and one bottle of beer a week. The 
family owes no money, but has no savings except for a 
small insurance policy. 

One other item is included in the B.L.S. “main- 
tenance” budget: a new car every twelve to 


eighteen years. 


This is an ideal picture, drawn up by social 
workers, of how a poor family should spend its 
money. But the poor are much less provident — 
installment debts take up a lot of their cash, and 
only a statistician could expect an actual live 
woman, however poor, to buy new clothes at 
intervals of five or ten years. Also, one suspects 
that a lot more movies are seen and ice-cream 
cones and bottles of beer are consumed than in 
the Spartan ideal. But these necessary luxuries 
are had only at the cost of displacing other items 
— necessary, so to speak — in the B.L.S. budget. 


The Conference on Economic Progress’s “Pov- 
erty and Deprivation” deals not only with the 
poor but also with another large section of the 
“underprivileged,” which is an American euphe- 
mism almost as good as “senior citizen;” namely, 
the 37,000,000 persons whose family income is 
between $4,000 and $5,999 and the 2,000,000 
singles who have from $2,000 to $2,999. The 
authors define “deprivation” as “above poverty 
but short of minimum requirements for a mod- 
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estly comfortable level of living.” They claim 
that 77,000,000 Americans, or almost half the 
population, live in poverty or deprivation. One 
recalls the furor Roosevelt aroused with his “one- 
third of a nation — ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nour- 
ished.’ But the political climate was different 
then. 


The distinction between a family income of 
$3,000 (“poverty”) and $4,500 (“deprivation’’) 
is not vivid to those who run things — the 31 
per cent whose incomes are between $7,500 and 
$14,999 and the 7 per cent of the top-most top 
dogs, who get $15,000 or more. These two 
minorities, sizable enough to feel they are the 
nation, have been as unaware of the continued 
existence of mass poverty as this reviewer was 
until he read Mr. Harrington’s book. They are 
businessmen, congressmen, judges, government 
officials, politicians, lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
scientists, editors, journalists, and administrators 
in colleges, churches, and foundations. Since their 
education, income, and social status are superior, 
they, if anybody, might be expected to accept 
responsibility for what the Constitution calls “the 
general welfare.” They have not done so in the 
case of the poor. And they have a good excuse. 
It is becoming harder and harder simply to see 
the one-fourth of our fellow-citizens who live 
below the poverty line. 


The poor are increasingly slipping out of the very 
experience and consciousness of the nation [Mr. Har- 
rington writes]. If the middle class never did like ugli- 
ness and poverty, it was at least aware of them. “Across 
the tracks” was not a very long way to go.... Now the 
American city has been transformed. The poor still in- 
habit the miserable housing in the central area, but they 
are increasingly isolated from contact with, or sight of, 
anybody else. . . . Living out in the suburbs, it is easy 
to assume that ours is, indeed, an affluent society. .. . 


Clothes make the poor invisible too: America has the 
best-dressed poverty the world has ever known... . It is 
much easier in the United States to be decently dressed 
than it is to be decently housed, fed, or doctored... . 


Many of the poor are the wrong age to be seen. A 
good number of them are sixty-five years of age or bet- 
ter; an even larger number are under eighteen... . 


And finally, the poor are politically invisible... . 
They are without lobbies of their own; they put forward 
no legislative program. As a group, they are atomized. 
They have no face; they have no voice. . . . Only the 
social agencies have a really direct involvement with the 
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other America, and they are without any great political 
power. ... 


Forty to fifty million people are becoming increas- 
ingly invisible. 

These invisible people fall mostly into the fol- 
lowing categories, some of them overlapping: 
poor farmers, who operate 40 per cent of the 
farms and get 7 per cent of the farm cash income; 
migratory farm workers; unskilled, unorganized 
workers in offices, hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
laundries, and other service jobs; inhabitants of 
areas where poverty is either endemic (“peculiar 
to a people or district’”’), as in the rural South, or 
epidemic (“prevalent among a community at a 
special time and produced by some special 
causes’), as in West Virginia, where the special 
cause was the closing of coal mines and steel 
plants; Negroes and Puerto Ricans, who are a 
fourth of the total poor; the alcoholic derelicts in 
the big-city skid rows; the hillbillies from Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Oklahoma who have mi- 
grated to Midwestern cities in search of better jobs. 
And, finally, almost half our “senior citizens.” 


The Wrong Color 


The most obvious citizens of the Other America 
are those whose skins are the wrong color. The 
folk slogans are realistic: “Last to be hired, first 
to be fired” and “If you’re black, stay back.” 
There has been some progress. In 1939, the non- 
white worker’s wage averaged 41.4 per cent of 
the white worker’s; by 1958 it had climbed to 
98 per cent. A famous victory, but the non-whites 
still average only slightly more than half as much 
as the whites. Even this modest gain was due not 
to any Rooseveltian or Trumanian social reform 
but merely to the fact that for some years there 
was a war on and workers were in demand, 
whether black, white, or violet. By 1947, the 
non-whites had achieved most of their advance 
— to 54 per cent of white earnings, which means 
they have gained, in the last fifteen years, just 4 
per cent. 


The least obvious poverty affects our “senior 
‘4 
citizens’ — those over sixty-five. Mr. Harrington 


estimates that half of them — 8,000,000 — live 


in poverty, and he thinks they are even more 
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atomized and politically helpless than the rest of 
the Other America. He estimates that one-fourth 
of the “unrelated individuals” among them, or a 
million persons, have less than $580 a year, which 
is about what is allotted for food alone in the 
Department of Agriculture’s minimum-subsistence 
budget. (The average American family now 
spends only 20 per cent of its income for food — 
an indication of the remarkable prosperity we are 
all enjoying, except for one-quarter of us.) One 
can imagine, or perhaps one can’t, what it would 
be like to live on $580 a year, or $11 a week. It 
is only fair to note that most of our senior citizens 
do better: The average per capita income of those 
over sixty-five is now estimated to be slightly 


over $20 a week. That is, $1,000 a year. 


The aged poor have two sources of income 
besides their earnings or savings. One is con- 
tributions by relatives. A 1961 White House 
Conference Report put this at 10 per cent of in- 
come, which works out to $8 a week for an 
income of $4,000—and the 8,000,000 aged 
poor all have less than that. The other is Social 
Security, whose benefits in 1959 averaged $18 
a week. Even this modest sum is more than any 
of the under-$4,000 got, since payments are 
proportionate to earnings and the poor, of course, 
earned less than the rest. A quarter of them, 
and those in general the neediest, are not covered 
by Social Security. The last resort is relief, and 
Mr. Harrington describes most vividly the hu- 
miliations the poor often have to put up with 
to get that. 

The whole problem of poverty and the aged is 
especially serious today because Americans are 
living longer. In the first half of this century, life 
expectancy increased 17.6 years for men and 20.3 
years for women. And between 1950 and 1960 
the over-sixty-five group increased twice as fast 
as the population as a whole. 

The worst part of being old and poor in this 
country is the loneliness. Mr. Harrington notes 
that we have not only racial ghettos but geriatric 
ones, in the cheap rooming-house districts of 
large cities. He gives one peculiarly disturbing 
statistic: “One-third of the aged in the United 
States, some 5,000,000 or more human beings, 
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have no phone in their place of residence. They 
are literally cut off from the rest of America.” 


Ernest Hemingway’s celebrated deflation of 
Scott Fitzgerald’s romantic notion that the 
rich are “different” somehow — “Yes, they have 
money” — doesn’t apply to the poor. They are 
different in more important ways than their lack 
of money, as Mr. Harrington demonstrates: 


Emotional upset is one of the main forms of the 
vicious circle of impoverishment. The structure of the 
society is hostile to these people. The poor tend to be- 
come pessimistic and depressed; they seek immediate 
gratification instead of saving; they act out. 


Once this mood, this unarticulated philosophy be- 
comes a fact, society can change, the recession can end, 
and yet there is no motive for movement. The depression 
has become internalized. The middle class looks upon 
this process and sees “lazy” people who “just don’t want 
to get ahead.” People who are much too sensitive to 
demand of cripples that they run races ask of the poor 
that they get up and act just like everyone else in the 
society. 

The poor are not like everyone else. . . . They think 
and feel differently; they look upon a different America 
than the middle class looks upon. 


The poor are also different in a physical sense: 
they are much less healthy. According to “Pov- 
erty and Deprivation,” the proportion of those 
“disabled or limited in their major activity by 
chronic ill health” rises sharply as income sinks. 
In reasonably well-off families ($7,000 and up), 
4.3 per cent are so disabled; in reasonably poor 
families ($2,000 to $3,999), the proportion 
doubles, to 8 per cent; and in unreasonably poor 
families (under $2,000), it doubles again, to 16.5 
per cent. An obvious cause, among others, for 
the very poor being four times as much disabled 
by “chronic ill health” as the well-to-do is that 
they have much less money to spend for medical 
care — in fact, almost nothing. This weighs with 
special heaviness on the aged poor. During the 
fifties, Mr. Harrington notes, “all costs on the 
Consumer Price Index went up by 12 per cent. 
But medical costs, that terrible staple of the aged, 
went up by 36 per cent, hospitalization rose by 
65 per cent, and group hospitalization costs (Blue 
Cross premiums) were up by 83 per cent.” 


The Defeat of Medicare 


This last figure is particularly interesting, since 
Blue Cross and such plans are the A.M.A.’s 
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alternative to socialized medicine, or, rather, to 
the timid fumblings toward it that even our most 
liberal politicians have dared to propose. Such 
figures throw an unpleasant light on the Senate’s 
rejection of Medicare. The defeat was all the 
more bitter because, in the usual effort to appease 
the conservatives (with the usual lack of success © 
— only five Republicans and only four Southern 
Democrats voted pro), the bill was watered down 
in advance. Not until he had spent $90 of his 
own money — which is 10 per cent of the annual 
income of some 3,000,000 aged poor — would a 
patient have been eligible. And the original pro- 
gram included only people already covered by 
Social Security or Railroad Retirement pensions 
and excluded the neediest of all — the 2,500,000 
aged poor who are left out of both these systems. 


Mental as well as physical illness is much 
greater among the poor, even though our com- 
placent cliché is that nervous breakdowns are a 
prerogative of the rich because the poor “can’t 
afford them. (They can’t, but they have them 
anyway.) This bit of middle-class folklore should 
be laid to rest by a study made in New Haven: 
“Social Class and Mental Illness,” by August B. 
Hollingshead and Frederick C. Redlich (Wiley). 
They found that the rate of “treated psychiatric 
illness” is about the same from the rich down 
through decently paid workers — an everage of 
573 per 100,000. But in the bottom fifth it shoots 
up to 1,659 per 100,000. There is an even more 
striking difference in the kind of mental illness. 
Of those in the four top income groups who had 
undergone psychiatric treatment, 65 per cent had 
been treated for neurotic problems and 35 per 
cent for psychotic disturbances. In the bottom 
fifth, the treated illnesses were almost all psy- 
chotic (90 per cent). This shows there is some- 
thing to the notion that the poor “can’t afford” 
nervous breakdowns — the milder kind, that is 
—since the reason the proportion of treated 
neuroses among the poor is only 10 per cent is 
that a neurotic can keep going, after a fashion. 
But the argument cuts deeper the other way. The 
poor go to a psychiatrist (or, more commonly, 
are committed to a mental institution) only when 
they are completely unable to function because 
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of psychotic symptoms. Therefore, even that 
nearly threefold increase in mental disorders 
among the poor is probably an underestimate. 


The main reason the American poor have be- 
come invisible is that since 1936 their numbers 
have been reduced by two-thirds. Astounding as 
it may seem, the fact is that President Roosevelt’s 
“one-third of a nation” was a considerable under- 
statement; over two-thirds of us then lived below 
the poverty line, as is shown by the tables that 
follow. But today the poor are a minority, and 
minorities can be ignored if they are so hetero- 
geneous that thcy cannot be organized. When the 
poor were a majority, they simply could not be 
overlooked. Poverty is also hard to see today 
because the middle class ($6,000 to $14,999) 
has vastly increased —from 13 per cent of all 
families in 1936 to a near-majority (47 per cent) 
today. That mass poverty can persist despite this 
rise to affluence is hard to believe, or see, espe- 
cially if one is among those who have risen. 


Two tables in “Poverty and Deprivation” sum- 
marize what has been happening in the last 
thirty years. They cover only multiple-person 
families; all figures are converted to 1960 dol- 
lars; and the income is before taxes. I have 
omitted, for clarity, all fractions. 


The first table is the percentage of families 
with a given income: 
1935-6 1947 1953 1960 
Under $ 4,000 68% 37% 28% 23% 
$4,000 to $ 5,999 17 29 28 23 
$6,000 to$ 7,499 6 12 17 16 
$7,900 to $14,999 7 17 23 31 
Over $15,000 2 4, 5 7 


The second table is the share each group had 
in the family income of the nation: 


1935-6 1947 1953 1960 
Under $ 4,000 35% 16% 11% 7% 
$4,000 to $ 5,999 21 4% 2) 15 
$6,000 to $ 7,499 10 14 17 14 
$7,500 to $14,999 16 28 33 = 40 
Over $15,000 18 18 19 24 


Several interesting conclusions can be drawn 
from these tables: 
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(1) The New Deal didn’t do anything about 
poverty: The under-$4,000 families in 1936 were 
68 per cent of the total population, which was 
slightly more than the 1929 figure of 65 per cent. 


(2) The war economy (hot and cold) did do 
something about poverty: Between 1936 and 
1960 the proportion of all families who were 
poor was reduced from 68 per cent to 23 per cent. 


(3) If the percentage of under-$4,000 families 
decreased by two-thirds between 1936 and 1960, 
their share of the national income dropped a 
great deal more — from 35 per cent to 7 per cent. 


(4) The well-to-do ($7,500 to $14,999) have 
enormously increased, from 7 per cent of all 
families in 1936 to 31 per cent today. The rich 
($15,000 and over) have also multiplied — from 
2 to 7 per cent. But it should be noted that the 
very rich, according to another new study, “The 
Share of Top Wealth-Holders in National Wealth, 
1822-1956,” by Robert J. Lampman (Princeton), 
have experienced a decline. He finds that the top 
1 per cent of wealth-holders owned 38 per cent 
of the national wealth in 1929 and own only 28 
per cent today. 


(5) The reduction of poverty has slowed 
down. In the six years 1947-53, the number of 
poor families declined 9 per cent, but in the 
following seven years only 5 per cent. The eco- 
nomic stasis that set in with Eisenhower and 
that still persists under Kennedy was responsible. 
(This stagnation, however, did not affect the over- 
$7,500 families, who increased from 28 per cent 
to 38 per cent between 1953 and 1960.) In the 
New York Times Magazine for last November 
llth, Herman P. Miller, of the Bureau of the 
Census, wrote, “During the forties, the lower- 
paid occupations made the greatest relative gains 
in average income. Laborers and service workers 
. . . had increases of about 180% ... and pro- 
fessional and managerial workers, the highest 
paid workers of all, had the lowest relative gains 
— 96%.” But in the last decade the trend has 
been reversed; laborers and service workers have 
gained 39% while professional-managerial work- 
ers have gained 68%. This is because in the 
wartime forties the unskilled were in great de- 
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mand, while now they are being replaced by 
machines. Automation is today the same kind of 
menace to the unskilled — that is, the poor — 
that the enclosure movement was to the British 
agricultural population centuries ago. “The facts 
show that our ‘social revolution’ ended nearly 
twenty years ago,” Mr. Miller concludes, “yet 
important segments of the American public, 
many of them highly placed Government officials 
and prominent educators, think and act as though 
it were a continuing process.” 


The post-1940 decrease in poverty was not due 
to the policies or actions of those who are not 
poor, those in positions of power and responsi- 
bility. The war economy needed workers, wages 
went up, and the poor became less poor. When 
economic stasis set in, the rate of decrease in 
poverty slowed down proportionately, and it is 
still slow. Kennedy’s efforts to “get the country 
moving again” have been unsuccessful, possibly 
because he has, despite the suggestions of many 
of his economic advisers, not yet advocated the 
one big step that might push the economy off 
dead center: a massive increase in government 
spending. This would be politically courageous, 
perhaps even dangerous, because of the super- 
stitious fear of “deficit spending” and an “un- 
balanced” federal budget. American folklore in- 
sists that a government’s budget must be ar- 
ranged like a private family’s. Walter Lippmann 
wrote, after the collapse of the stock market last 
spring: 

There is mounting evidence that those economists 
were right who told the Administration last winter that 
it was making the mistake of trying to balance the bud- 
get too soon. It will be said that the budget is not bal- 
anced: it shows a deficit in fiscal 1962 of $7 billion. ... 
But . .. the budget that matters is the Department of 
Commerce’s income and product accounts budget. No- 
body looks at it except the economists [but] while the 
Administrative budget is necessary for administration 


and is like a man’s checkbook, the income budget tells 
the real story... . 

[It] shows that at the end of 1962 the outgo and ingo 
accounts will be virtually in balance, with a deficit of 
only about half a billion dollars. Thus, in reality, the 
Kennedy administration is no longer stimulating the 
economy, and the economy is stagnating for lack of 
stimulation. We have one of the lowest rates of growth 
among the advanced industrial nations of the world. 


One shouldn’t be hard on the President. Frank- 
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lin Roosevelt, a more daring and experimental 
politician, at least in his domestic policy, listened 
to the American disciples of J. M. Keynes in the 
early New Deal years and unbalanced his budgets, 
with splendid results. But by 1936 he had lost his 
nerve. He cut back government spending and 
there ensued the 1937 recession, from which 
the economy recovered only when war orders 
began to make up for the deficiency in domestic 
buying power. “Poverty and Deprivation” esti- 
mates that between 1953 and 1961 the annual 
growth rate of our economy was “only 2.5 per 
cent per annum contrasted with an estimated 4.2 
per cent required to maintain utilization of man- 
power and other productive resources.” The 
poor, who always experience the worst the first, 
understand quite personally the meaning of that 
dry statistic, as they understand Kipling’s “The 
toad beneath the harrow knows/Exactly where 
each tooth-point goes.” They are also most inti- 
mately acquainted with another set of statistics: 
the steady postwar rise in the unemployment 
rate, from 3.1 per cent in 1949 to 4.3 per cent 
in 1954 to 5.1 per cent in 1958 to over 7 per 
cent in 1961. (The Tory Government is worried 
because British unemployment is now at its high- 
est point for the last three years. This point is 
2.1 per cent, which is less than our lowest rate 
in the last fifteen years.) 


It’s not that Public Opinion doesn’t become 
Aroused every now and then. But the arousement 
never leads to much. It was aroused twenty-four 
years ago when John Steinbeck published “The 
Grapes of Wrath,” but Mr. Harrington reports 
that things in the Imperial Valley are still much 
the same: low wages, bad housing, no effective 
union. Public Opinion is too public — that is, 
too general; of its very nature, it can have no 
sustained interest in California agriculture. The 
only groups with such a continuing interest are 
the workers and the farmers who hire them. 
Once Public Opinion ceased to be Aroused, the 
battle was again between the two antagonists 
with a real, personal stake in the outcome, and 
there was no question about which was stronger. 
So with the rural poor in general. In the late 
fifties, the average annual wage for white male 
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American farm workers was slightly over $1,000; 
women, children, Negroes, and Mexicans got less. 
One recalls Edward R. Murrow’s celebrated tele- 
vision program about these people, “Harvest of 
Shame.” Once more everybody was shocked, but 
the harvest is still shameful. One also recalls that 
Mr. Murrow, after President Kennedy had ap- 
pointed him head of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, tried to persuade the B.B.C. not 
to show “Harvest of Shame.” His argument was 
that it would give an undesirable “image” of 
America to foreign audiences. 


There is a monotony about the injustices suf- 
fered by the poor that perhaps accounts for the 
lack of interest the rest of society shows in them. 
Everything seems to go wrong with them. They 
never win. It’s just boring. 


‘‘Address Unknown’”’ 


Public housing turns out not to be for them. 
The 1949 Housing Act authorized 810,000 new 
units of low-cost housing in the following four 
years. Twelve years later, in 1961, the AFL-C.I.O. 
proposed 400,000 units to complete the lagging 
1949 program. The Kennedy administration 
ventured to recommend 100,000 to Congress. 
Thus, instead of 810,000 low-cost units by 1953, 
the poor will get, if they are lucky, 500,000 by 
1963. And they are more likely to be injured than 
helped by slum clearance, since the new projects 
usually have higher rents than the displaced slum- 
dwellers can afford. (There has been no dearth of 
government-financed middle-income housing since 
1949.) These refugees from the bulldozers for 
the most part simply emigrate to other slums. 
They also become invisible; Mr. Harrington notes 
that half of them are recorded as “address un- 
known.” Several years ago, Charles Abrams, who 
was New York State Rent Administrator under 
Harriman and who is now president of the Na- 
tional Committee Against Discrimination in Hous- 
ing, summed up what he had learned in two 
decades in public housing: “Once social reforms 
have won tonal appeal in the public mind, their 
slogans and goal-symbols may degenerate into 
tools of the dominant class for beleaguering the 
minority and often for defeating the very aims 
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which the original sponsors had intended for 
their reforms. 

And this is not the end of tribulation. The 
poor, who can least afford to lose pay because of 
ill health, lose the most. A National Health Survey, 
made a few years ago, found that workers earning 
under $2,000 a year had twice as many “re- 
stricted-activity days” as those earning over 
$4,000. 

Although they are the most in need of hospital 
insurance, the poor have the least, since they 
can’t afford the premiums; only 40 per cent of 
poor families have it, as against 63 per cent of all 
families. (It should be noted, however, that the 
poor who are war veterans can get free treatment, 
at government expense, in Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospitals.) 

The poor actually pay more taxes, in pro- 
portion to their income, than the rich. A recent 
study by the Tax Foundation estimates that 28 
per cent of incomes under $2,000 goes for taxes, 
as against 24 per cent of the incomes of families 
earning five to seven times as much. Sales and 
other excise taxes are largely responsible for this 
curious statistic. It is true that such taxes fall 
impartially on all, like the blessed rain from 
heaven, but it is a form of egalitarianism that 
perhaps only Senator Goldwater can fully ap- 
preciate. 

The final irony is that the Welfare State, which 
Roosevelt erected and which Eisenhower, no mat- 
ter how strongly he felt about it, didn’t attempt 
to pull down, is not for the poor, either. Agricul- 
tural workers are not covered by Social Security, 
nor are many of the desperately poor among the 
aged, such as “unrelated individuals” with in- 
comes of less than $1,000, of whom only 37 per 
cent are covered, which is just half the percent- 
age of coverage among the aged in general. Of 
the Welfare State, Mr. Harrington says, “Its cre- 
ation had been stimulated by mass impoverish- 
ment and misery, yet it helped the poor least 
of all. Laws like unemployment compensation, 
the Wagner Act, the various farm programs, all 
these were designed for the middle third in the 
cities, for the organized workers, and for the... 
big market farmers. . . . [It] benefits those least 
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who need help most.” The industrial workers, 
led by John L. Lewis, mobilized enough political 
force to put through Section 7(a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, which, with the Wagner 
Act, made the C.I.0. possible. The big farmers 
put enough pressure on Henry Wallace, Roose- 
velt’s first Secretary of Agriculture — who talked 
a good fight for liberal principles but was a 
Hamlet when it came to action —to establish 
the two basic propositions of Welfare State agri- 
culture: subsidies that now cost $3 billion a year 
and that chiefly benefit the big farmers; and the 
exclusion of sharecroppers, tenant farmers, and 
migratory workers from the protection of mini- 
mum-wage and Social Security laws. 


No doubt the Kennedy administration would 
like to do more for the poor than it has, but it is 
hampered by the cabal of Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats in Congress. The 1961 revision of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, which raised the 
national minimum wage to the not exorbitant 
figure of $1.15 an hour, was a slight improvement 
over the previous act. For instance, it increased 
coverage of retail-trade workers from 3 per cent 
to 33 per cent. (But one-fourth of the retail 
workers still excluded earn less than $1 an hour.) 
There was also a considerable amount of shadow- 
boxing involved: Of the 3,600,000 workers newly 
covered, only 663,000 were making less than $1 
an hour. And there was the exclusion of a par- 
ticularly ill-paid group of workers. Nobody had 
anything against the laundry workers personally. 
It was just that they were weak, unorganized, 
and politically expendable. To appease the con- 
servatives in Congress, whose votes were needed 
to get the revision through, they were therefore 
expended. The result is that of the 500,000 
workers in the laundry, dry-cleaning, and dyeing 
industries, just 17,000 are now protected by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Perpetuating Poverty 


It seems likely that mass poverty will continue 
in this country for a long time. The more it is 
reduced, the harder it is to keep on reducing it. 
The poor, having dwindled from two-thirds of the 
population in 1936 to one-quarter today, no 
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longer are a significant political force, as is shown 
by the Senate’s rejection of Medicare and by the 
Democrats’ dropping it as an issue in the elec- 
tions last year. Also, as poverty decreases, those 
left behind tend more and more to be the ones 
who have for so long accepted poverty as their 
destiny that they need outside help to climb out 
of it. This new minority mass poverty, so much 
more isolated and hopeless than the old majority 
poverty, shows signs of becoming chronic. “The 
permanence of low incomes is inferred from a 
variety of findings,” write the authors of the 
Morgan survey. “In many poor families the head 
has never earned enough to cover the family’s 
present needs.” 

For most families, however, the problem of chronic 
poverty is serious. One such family is headed by a thirty- 
two-year-old man who is employed as a dishwasher. 
Though he works steadily and more than full time, he 
earned over $2,000 in 1959. His wife earned $300 more, 
but their combined incomes are not enough to support 
themselves and their three children. Although the head 
of the family is only thirty-two, he feels that he has no 
chance of advancement partly because he finished only 


seven grades of school. . . . The possibility of such fami- 
lies leaving the ranks of the poor is not high. 


Children born into poor families today have 
less chance of “improving themselves” than the 
children of the pre-1940 poor. Rags to riches is 
now more likely to be rags to rags. “Indeed,” 
the Morgan book concludes, “it appears that 
a number of the heads of poor families have 
moved into less skilled jobs than their fathers 
had.” Over a third of the children of the poor, 
according to the survey, don’t go beyond the 
eighth grade and “will probably perpetuate the 
poverty of their parents.” There are a great many 
of these children. In an important study of pov- 
erty, made for a Congressional committee in 1959, 
Dr. Robert J. Lampman estimated that eleven 
million of the poor were under eighteen. “A 
considerable number of younger persons are 
starting life in a condition of ‘inherited poverty,’ ” 
he observed. To which Mr. Harrington adds, “The 
character of poverty has changed, and it has be- 
come more deadly for the young. It is no longer 
associated with immigrant groups with high as- 
pirations; it is now identified with those whose 
social existence makes it more and more difficult 
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to break out into the larger society.”” Even when 
children from poor families show intellectual 
promise, there is nothing in the values of their 
friends or families to encourage them to make 
use of it. Of the top 16 per cent of high-school 
students — those scoring 120 and over in I.Q. 
tests — only half go on to college. The expla- 
nation for this amazing — and alarming — situ- 
ation is as much cultural as economic. The chil- 
dren of the poor now tend to lack what the 
sociologists call “motivation.” At least one founda- 
tion is working on the problem of why so many 
bright children from poor families don’t ever 
try to go beyond high school. 

Mr. Raymond M. Hilliard, at present director 
of the Cook County (i.e., Chicago) Department 
of Public Aid and formerly Commissioner of 
Welfare for New York City, recently directed 
a “representative-sample” investigation, which 
showed that more than half of the 225,000 able- 
bodied Cook County residents who were on relief 
were “functionally illiterate.” One reason Cook 
County has to spend $16,500,000 a month on 
relief is “the lack of basic educational skills of 
relief recipients which are essential to compete in 
our modern society.” An interesting footnote, 
apropos of recent happenings at “Ole Miss,” 
is that the illiteracy rate of the relief recipients 
who were educated in Chicago is 33 per cent. 
while among those who were educated in Missis- 
sippi and later moved to Chicago it is 77 per cent. 


Slums and Schools 


The problem of educating the poor has changed 
since 1900. Then it was the language and cultural 
difficulties of immigrants from foreign countries; 
now it is the subtler but more intractable prob- 
lems of internal migration from backward regions, 
mostly in the South. The old immigrants wanted 
to Better Themselves and to Get Ahead. The new 
migrants are less ambitious, and they come into 
a less ambitious atmosphere. “When they arrive 
in the city,” wrote Christopher Jencks in an ex- 
cellent two-part survey, “Slums and Schools.” 
in the New Republic last fall, “they join others 
equally unprepared for urban life in the slums — 
a milieu which is is many ways utterly dissociated 
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from the rest of America. Often this milieu is 
self-perpetuating. I have been unable to find any 
statistics on how many of these migrants’ chil- 
dren and granchildren have become middle-class, 
but it is probably not too inaccurate to estimate 
that about 30,000,000 people live in urban slums, 
and that about half are second-generation resi- 
dents.” The immigrants of 1890-1910 also ar- 
rived in a milieu that was “in many ways utterly 
dissociated from the rest of America,” yet they 
had a vision—a rather materialistic one, but 
still a vision — of what life in America could be 
if they worked hard enough; and they did work, 
and they did aspire to something more than they 
had; and they did get out of the slums. The 
disturbing thing about the poor today is that so 
many of them seem to lack any such vision. Mr. 
Jencks remarks: 


While the economy is changing in a way which makes 
the eventual liquidation of the slums at least conceiv- 
able, young people are not seizing the opportunities this 
change presents. Too many are dropping out of school 
before graduation (more than half in many slums) ; too 
few are going to college. . . . As.a result there are 
serious shortages of teachers, nurses, doctors, techni- 
cians, and scientifically trained executives, but 4,500,000 
unemployables. 


The federal government is the only purposeful 
force — I assume wars are not purposeful — that 
can reduce the numbers of the poor and make 
their lives more bearable. The effect of govern- 
ment policy on poverty has two quite distinct 
aspects. One is the indirect effect of the stimula- 
tion of the economy by federal spending. Such 
stimulation — though by war-time demands 
rather than government policy — has in the past 
produced a prosperity that did cut down Amer- 
ican poverty by almost two-thirds. But I am in- 
clined to agree with Dr. Galbraith that it would 
not have a comparable effect on present-day 
poverty: 

It is assumed that with increasing output poverty must 
disappear [he writes]. Increased output eliminated the 
general poverty of all who worked. Accordingly it must, 
sooner or later, eliminate the special poverty that still 
remains. . . . Yet just as the arithmetic of modern 
politics makes it tempting to overlook the very poor, so 


the supposition that increasing output will remedy their 
case has made it easy to do so too. 


He underestimates the massiveness of Ameri- 
can poverty, but he is right when he says there is 
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now a hard core of the specially disadvantaged 
— because of age, race, environment, physical 
or mental defects, etc. that would not be 
significantly reduced by general prosperity. (Al- 
though I think the majority of our present poor 
would benefit, if only by a reduction in the 
present high rate of unemployment.) 


To do something about this hard core, a 
second line of government policy would be re- 
quired; namely, direct intervention to help the 
poor. We have had this since the New Deal, but 
it has always been grudging and miserly, and 
we have never accepted the principle that every 
citizen should be provided, at state expense, with 
a reasonable minimum standard of living regard- 
less of any other considerations. It should not 
depend on earnings, as does Social Security, which 
continues the inequalities and inequities and so 
tends to keep the poor forever poor. Nor should it 
exclude millions of our poorest citizens because 
they lack the political pressure to force their way 
into the Welfare State. The governmental obli- 
gation to provide, out of taxes, such a minimum 
living standard for all who need it should be 
taken as much for granted as free public schools 
have always been in our history. 


‘“‘Nobody Starves’”’ 


It may be objected that the economy cannot 
bear the cost, and certainly costs must be cal- 
culated. But the point is not the calculation 
but the principle. Statistics — and especially sta- 
tistical forecasts — can be pushed one way or the 
other. Who can determine in advance to what ex- 
tent the extra expense of giving our 40,000,000 
poor enough income to rise above the poverty 
line would be offset by the lift to the economy 
from their increased purchasing power? We 
really don’t know. Nor did we know what the 
budgetary effects would be when we established 
the principle of free public education. The ra- 
tionale then was that all citizens should have an 
equal chance of competing for a better status. 
The rationale now is different: that every citizen 
has a right to become or remain part of our so- 
ciety because if this right is denied, as it is in 
the case of at least one-fourth of our citizens, it 
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impoverishes us all. Since 1932, “the govern- 
ment” — local, state, and federal — has recog- 
nized a responsibility to provide its citizens with 
a subsistence living. Apples will never again be 
sold on the street by jobless accountants, it seems 
safe to predict, nor will any serious political 
leader ever again suggest that share-the-work 
and local charity can solve the problem of un- 
employment. “Nobody starves” in this country 
any more, but, like every social statistic, this is 
a tricky business. Nobody starves, but who can 
measure the starvation, not to be calculated by 
daily intake of proteins and calories, that reduces 
life for many of our poor to a long vestibule to 
death? Nobody starves, but every fourth citizen 
rubs along on a standard of living that is below 
what Mr. Harrington defines as “the minimal 
levels of health, housing, food, and education that 
our present stage of scientific knowledge specifies 
as necessary for life as it is now lived in the 
United States.” Nobody starves, but a fourth of 
us are excluded from the common social ex- 
istence. Not to be able to afford a movie or a 
glass of beer is a kind of starvation — if every- 
body else can. 


The problem is obvious: the persistence of 
mass poverty in a prosperous country. The 
solution is also obvious: to provide, out of taxes, 
the kind of subsidies that have always been given 
to the public schools (not to mention the police 
and fire departments and the post office) — sub- 
sidies that would raise incomes above the poverty 
level, so that every citizen could feel he is indeed 
such. “Civis Romanus sum!” cried St. Paul when 
he was threatened with flogging — and he was 
not flogged. Until our poor can be proud to say 
“Civis Americanus sum!,” until the act of justice 
that would make this possible has been performed 
by the three-quarters of Americans who are not 
poor — until then the shame of the Other Amer- 
ica will continue. 
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